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THIS STUDY WAS DESIGNED TO PROVIDE INPORMATION ON THE 
PERSONAL VALUES OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS AND THEIR TEACHERS. 
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FRIENDSHIP PATTERNS AND THE ABILITY TO COMMUNICATE. IT WAS 
CONCLUDED THAT Cl) CONDUCTING LONGITUDINAL STUDIES OF STUDENT 
CHARACTERISTICS IN THE MODERN HIGH SCHOOL WAS POSSIBLE 
WITHOUT UNDUE INTERRUPTION OF THE SCHOOL'S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM, C2) PERSONAL VALUES WERE QUITE STABLE BY THE TIME 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



PROBLEM 

Throughout history, society has been concerned with transmitting to the 
younger generation the values approved of by the culture, and maintaining 
these values in adults* The values of adolescents are the concern of society 
today perhaps more than ever before. Of girls aged 15 to 18 today, 40 percent 
are married; and half of these marriages will terminate in divorce within 
five years. Forty percent of the children born out of wedlock have mothers 
between the ages of 15 and 19, a threefold increase since 1950. These facts 
cause adult 8 to reconsider the traditional value systems. Many believe that 
time-honored values are being eroded. Even though values are discussed 
copiously and many studies have attempted to measure values, surprisingly 
little is actually known about when and how youth gains its values. Con- 
tributing to this dilemma is a confusion surrounding the definition of values 
there are nearly as many definitions as there are persons concerned with the 
study of values. Some consider values as attributes of either people, 
objects, individuals, or groups; others see values as conscious and verbalized 
standards of the individual, as desires or obligations, or as basic general 
standards, tendencies of choice, or specific preferences. The definition of 
values, which is the basis for this study, comes from works by Getzels, 1 who 
built his philosophy upon writings of Kluckhohn. The latter wrote: "A 

value is a conception, explicit or implicit, distinctive of an Individual or 
characteristic of a group, of the desirable which influences the selection 
from available modes, means, and ends of action." Kluckhohn sees the 
desirable as being that which it is felt or thought to be proper to want. 

In operation terms, then, values are actually what is cherished by the indi- 
vidual* Getzels divided personal values into two major categories, social 
and secular. Spindler further refined secular values into four categories 
based upon tradition, and four which characterize the emerging society. This 
study uses this traditional -emergent concept of values formulated by Spindler. 

Very little research has been done to determine precisely when values 
become fixed within an Individual. Research does suggest that values don't 
change during a student's college years; that, by early adulthood, values 
become set within the individual; and that no change is apparent in adult 
life. Throughout life, values govern behavior directly or indirectly. When 
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the environment is such that value-directed behavior is not appropriate, the 
individual, by a change in attitudes, usually adjusts satisfactorily to the 
situation. By this change in attitude the Individual effects a compromise 
between his values and expected behavior. When the environment again permits, 
the individual tends to revert to value-directed behavior. Society, and the 
educator in particular, must learn more about how and when values are perceived 
if the values that youth develops are to be influenced. Since inter iorizat ion 
of values may begin in the preschool years and become fixed by late adoles- 
cence, the critical time of value development is that time when young people 
are shared by the school and the family. If the school is to fulfill its 
obligation in assisting the family in molding young people with culturally 
approved values, knowledge of the role of the teacher in value formation is 
critical. 

This study was designed to provide information on the personal values of 
high school students and their teachers. Students were tested as freshmen, 
sophomores, and seniors, to identify areas of change in value orientation. 

The role of the teacher in value formation was studied by comparing their 
test results with those of their students. Also studied was the relationship 
of values to friendship patterns and the ability to communicate. 

The primary purpose of the study was to determine whether personal values 
of students change during high school, and to determine whether value patterns 
reveal an Impact from teachers, certain socio-economic and psychological 
factors, and educational objectives. . 

OBJECTIVES AMD HYPOTHESES 

Data were collected to achieve the following objectives: 

a) To determine whether personal and/or occupational value 
patterns change during high school; 

b) To determine whether the ability of teachers and students to 

. communicate with each other is related to their value patterns; 

c) To determine whether friendship patterns within high school 
classes are related to personal values of students; 

d) To determine whether value patterns of students are influenced 
by certain socio-economic factors, psychological factors, and 
educational objectives. 
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The following hypotheses are tested: (1) there is no difference in 

personal and occupational values between high school students: 

a) as freshmen and as seniors; 

b) in different high schools; 

c) with many friends and with few friends within their class; 

d) who chose each other as best friends; 

e) stratified by certain socio-economic and psychological factors; 

f) and teachers whom they understand readily and those less easily 
understood; 

and (2) there is no difference in the personal and occupational values of 
teachers : 

a) who teach in different subject areas; 

b) with short and long tenure in the profession; 

c) with high and low participation in religious activities; 

d) who are readily understood and those less easily understood 
by students. 

References 

1. Getzels, Jacob W. , "The acquisition of Values in School and Society," 

Tfre High School in a New Era. Francis S. Chase and Harold A. Anderson, 
editors (Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 1938). 

2. Kluckhohn, Clyde, "Values and Value-Orientations in the Theory of Action: 

An Exploration in Definition and Classification," Toward a General 
Theory of Action , Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils, editors (New 
York: Harper & Row, Torchbook Edition, 1962). 

3. Spindler, George D. , "Education in a Transforming American Culture," 
Harvard Educational Review . Spring, 1955, 25:145-156. 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The literature contains many definitions of human values. Kierkegaard 11 

sees a value as "that which I hold precious, for which I would sacrifice 

and ultimately die." Aberle 1 says, "By a value is meant an effectively 

charged idea or attitude in terms of which objects, events, actions, 

individuals, etc., are judged on a scale of approval-disapproval, whether 

the approval and disapproval are moral, aesthetic, hedonic, or in terms of 

17 

some other dimension." Kluckhohn, in discussing the study of values as 
the science of preferential behavior, says: "A value is not just a prefer- 

ence, but is a preference which is felt and/or considered to be justified— 
’morally* or by reasoning or by aesthetic judgment, usually by two or all 
three of these." English and English^ define values as ". • . the worth or 
excellence, or the degree of worth, ascribed to an object . . . (and) reacted 
to as if external or objective, value is a function of the valuing trans- 
action, not of the object ... abstract concepts of worth are usually not 
the result of an individual’s own valuing ; they are social products ... 
imposed on him and only slowly internalized." 

While authorities differ on, the precise definition of values, no one 
questions the extreme importance of values in the psychological and 
emotional makeup of the individual. Values are learned and, once interior— 
ized, serve as a frame of reference guiding action and behavior. Often 
this frame of reference will have more effect upon judgment than does 
analysis of facts, for facts are usually recognized only to the point 
where they conform to the individual's highly personalized value system. 

In many instances, life laughs at logic. 

Personal and occupational values are learned. The exact source from 
which the individual learns his values is not precisely known. The 
interiorizing of values is believe to be gradual and to approach the adult 
cultural norm In a slow but steady fashion, gaining in consistency with 
increase^ age. Children undoubtedly acquire their initial values from 
their immediate culture on the basis. of imitation as well as precept. From 
a study of young children, Goodman 1 ” concluded that four— year-olds have 
already developed some basic values, particularly of what is good and what is 
bad, as well as interpersonal rights. From these values children develop 
patterns of attitudes which function more or less systematically in directing 
their thinking and behavior. 
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though the homo is recognised as « potent factor in molding tha 
personality of children, tha school is perhaps gaining in prominence f'\. 
its contribution to value development. Entry into school is tending to be 
earlier, and curriculums are being enriched with value-oriented activities. 
Parental influence declines as the child grows older. Broyn at al.* found 
that the family unit begins playing a less significant role in value forma- 
tion between the ages of 10 and 16 years, when outside social factors become 
more important. In studying 277 delinquent boys and girls aged 9 to 14 years, 
Crane found that before the age of 12 girls tended to identify with family 
members of the seise sex, whereas boys chose heroes in sports and history. 
Beyond 12 years old, adults close to the family become the idols of boys, 

while girls identify with adults outside the circle close to the family, 
v 2 

Allport and Kramer found that only one -fourth of a sample of young people 
developed prejudices after 16 years of age . Most prejudices were found to 
have been developed between 6 and 16 years of age, especially between 12 and 
16. Havighurst at al. discovered that the self-concept of children is 
heavily influenced by association with adults who have positions of prestige. 
They found that teachers, clergy, and youth gr6up leaders influenced the 
ideals of youth as much through their presence and behavior as by their 
verbal teaching. A summary by Jacob of numerous studies on values of 
college students, and a later study by Lehmann and Payne, both concluded 
that the formal academic aspects of college life have little if any impact 
upon student values, although certain extracurricular activities during 
college may effect value changes. 

The general trend toward less parental contact that results from 
changes in family life and the strengthening of the social group as a force 
in value formation, adds to the significance of the role of the primary, 
elementary, and secondary schools. Teachers, then, as primary agents of 
the school, play an inescapable role— and they may become a strong negative, 
a neutral, or a strong positive influence by what they say, but perhaps 
an even more important influence by their behavior. This is strongly 
supported by the Havighurst and Taba study*”* of 1,300 16-year-olds who 
listed teachers over parents as most admired associates by a ratio of three 
to one. That teachers* values influence their teaching was confirmed by 
Bowie ,6 when she found significantly different verbal responses in the 
classroom between teachers with divergent value patterns: teachers with 

high social values tended to emphasise social implications more than did 
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teacher* with high political values. Prince, Battle, Lehmann, and 
25 

Thompson all found that traditional values among students and teachers 
were significantly higher in parochial schools than in public schools, 
which also suggests that teachers way be contributing agents in value 
formation,* In a study of 800 high school freshmen and seniors, Thompson 26 
discovered that those with an orientation toward traditional values had 
a high interest in religious activities, received high grades, had definite 
future educational plans, and chose occupations with economic prestige. 

The traditional frontier philosophy is changing, and there are many 
Indications of that change. For example, youth today is vocal in confronting 
time-cherished moral and social value standards; and, as stated by Linton, 20 
’’Under the necessity of reorganising our social structure to meet the needs of 
a new technology and of a spatial mobility unparalleled in human history, our 
inherited system of statuses and roles is breaking down; while a new system, 
compatible with the actual conditions of modern life, has not yet emerged." 

This change in values of youth has been partly validated by Pressey and Jones, 21 
who found a very significant decline between 1923 and 1953 in the proportion of 
students who rated as morally wrong such concepts as extravagance, immodesty, 

i 

and flirting: immodesty was held wrong by 70 percent of juniors and seniors 

in 1923, and by only 40 percent in 1953. The 50-year-olds in 1953 resembled 
the 1923 students more than the 1953 students. The 17-year study of adolescents 
by Reamers and Radler gives further evidence of value changes in youth. From 
their polls they conclude that "A need and craving to be liked, drifting with 
the crowd, conformity, (and) a kind of passive anti-intellectualism . . . 

(these) seeme to be the outstanding characteristics of the present-day 
generation ..." 

Many educators and others would say (and this is an oversimplification) 
that the solution to the dilemma created by the behavior of modem youth 
is to return to the basic values held by the forefathers who made America 
great, i.e,, the frontier hypothesis. Spindler's answer is that ". . .shifts 
in values . . . (are) the conditions of life to which education and educators, 
whether progressives, experimentalists, conservatives, or in-betweens, 
must adapt — and to which they are adapting, albeit confusedly." He continues" 

". . .it is clear that a major shift in American values has, and is taking 
place, (creating) . * , a transformation, and a rapid onte producing many 
disjunctions and conflicts, from the traditional to the emergent ... It is 
probable that both value systems have been present and operating in the 



American Culture for some time • . . But recently, and under the Impetus of 

World Ware (and) atomic insecurities . , . the heretofore latent tendencies 

in the emergent direction have gathered strength and appear to be on the 

way towards becoming the dominant value system of American Culture . . . 

The traditionalist views the emergentlst as 'socialistic,' 'communistic,' 

'spineless and weak-headed,' or downright ' immoral •' The emergentlst 

regards the traditionalist as 'hidebound,' 'reactionary,' 'selfish,' or 

'neurotically compulsive.' . . , The conflict goes beyond . . . institutions, 

because individuals in our transitional society are likely to hold elements 

of both value systems concomitantly." These views were further developed 
10 

by Getzels, who divides personal values into two categories — sacred and 
secular. Despite much controversy, the sacred values of democracy, individ- 
ual!*®* equality, and human perfectibility have remained time-honored. 

These values are cherished and are openly taught to all youth. Splndler 
identified the following as "secular," or everyday, operating values: 

(1) the work-success ethic— dedication to hard work; (2) future-time orien- 
tation — willingness to give up temporary pleasure for future gratification; 
(3) independence— autonomous self-protection from authority and from 
bureaucratic interference; and (4) Puritan morality— practicing thrift, 
self-denial, and sexual restraint. 

Although the sacred values have been under much stress as our society 
progresses, they have remained relatively static. Both Splndler and Getzels 
observe that secnler values of American culture are in transition, i.e., our 
social order is drifting from the once-cherished secular values. The trans- 
formation is from the work-success ethic to sociability as the way to 
advance; from future-time orientation to present-time orientation — present 
pleasures over deferred gratifications; from personal Independence to 
group conformity— compliance rather than autonomous self; from Puritan 
morality to moral relativism — statistical rather than ethical morality. 

The Spindler-Getzels concept of the transitional nature of personal 
values has given researchers a new approach to the study of values. 

Among those who are using the traditional-emergent concepts are Bidwell, 5 

19 3 22 2fi 

Lehmann, Anderson, Prince, and Thompson. Both Bidwell and Lehmann 

used college freshmen as subjects, whereas the others used high school 

students, and in two instances teachers were included. Slightly different 

instruments were used, but the findings tend to be consistent. Bidwell and 

Anderson used the Splndler value questionnaire, in which the respondent 



completes 24 theoretically-grounded sentence stems. Responses are coded 
as traditional, emergent, or uncodable. Lehmann, Thompson, and Prince used 
th€ Valaa Inventory , initially developed by Prince . The 

instrument contains 64 pairs of forced-choice items, one item in each pair 
representing a traditional value and the other an emergent value. The test 
is designed to determine whether a person is committed to traditional value*? 
(work success, future-time orientation, independence, Puritan morality) or 
to emergent values (sociability, present-time orientation, conformity, 
moral relativism). 

In discussing Spindler's competing value systems, Bidwell 5 stated: 

"The import of these data on values and status characteristics is that the 
genesis of T-B (traditional and emergent) values is not in the social struc- 
ture (e.g., father's occupation), but in the cultural system (e.g., religion 
and ethnicity). To this extent, the Spindler instrument seems to tap quite 
generalised and pervasive value orientations. 3 ' 

This research was stimulated principally by studies of Prince and Battle 
of the personal values of high school students in the metropolitan area of 
Chicago. In his study Battle 4 found that grades earned by high school 
students were related to value patterns. Students having value patterns 
thought to be ideal by the teachers received significantly higher grades, 
even when aptitude, age, and sex were held constant. Conversely, students 
receiving low grades tended to have value patterns differing from the ideal 
established by the teachers. Battle concluded that the relationship between 
two persons tends to be compatible and productive in proportion to the 

degree to which the value patterns of the two are similar. 

22 

Prince, also using high school students and their teachers, found 
that young teachers tended to choose emergent values as desirable. Older 
teachers had traditional values, as did older administrators. Superior 
students expressed traditional values, whereas low achievers were "emergent 
in values. No differences in values were found between freshmen and 
seniors* However, students from parochial schools scored an average of 37 
on the traditional scale, compared with means of 31 and 32 for private- and 
public-school students. Thompson ** obtained somewhat similar results with 
a sample of 400 California high school students. However, he found 

California seniors to be less traditional than the Chicago seniors in 
Prince's sample. 
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Th« literature cited, and other studies too numerous to include, 
strongly suggest that the personal and occupational values of students 
are very important, yet little research has been truly concerned with 
attempting, even in a gross manner, to determine the time at which values 
really become fixed in the personality of the individual. This knowledge 
is critical to the educator concerned with the social, psychological, and 
academic development of children. Hemming 1 ^ writes that schools can affect 
the acquisition of values in four main ways: by reinforcing desired values; 

by reducing the Influence of undesirable values; by promoting a child's 
self-respect; and by helping him develop moral insight. 
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CHAPTER XII 



DESIGN AND PROCEDURE 

This study covered all of the freshmen entering ten high schools In 
central California in the fall of 1962. The schools were selected from a 
listing of schools, stratified by size and kind of community, within a 
radius of 100 miles of Davis, California. The intent was to select schools 
in communities representative of the various socio-economic areas within the 
state and representative of small, medium, and large high school districts. 
For comparison, a parochial school was added to the nine schools in the 
original sample. (These schools are described in the Appendix.) Every 
school initially selected for the study participated and gave the utmost 
support throughout the four years. The testing of students and teachers was 
coordinated through the director of testing within each school. All tests 
were administered by regular school personnel. Testing was completed in 
November and early December with one minor exception: in the final year 

one school had to delay testing for two months because of a critical space 
shortage created by having two high schools sharing the same campus. A 
single research assistant directed the field activity and data processing 
throughout the study. All testing materials were personally delivered to the 
schools and collected when completed. Standardised instructions were used 
for each year of testing. All student interviews were under the supervision 
of the research assistant, who was aided by several interviewers trained by 
the research assistant and the project director. Mark-sense answer sheets, 
used one year, were abandoned because of machine scoring difficulties. Test 
materials for teachers, with instructions, were placed in packets for each 
teacher each year. 

m 

THE SAMPLE 

Of the 2,287 (1,133 boys, 1,154 girls) freshmen in the ten high schools 
in 1962, 1,791 (896 boys, 894 girls) were available for testing again as 
sophomores. By the senior year, the sample had decreased to 1,365 (701 beys, 
664 girls) • No attempt was made to retest those no longer in the ten high 
schools. One hundred and two students (48 boys , 54 girls) were identified 
by the schools as bona fide dropouts. The others not retested were unident i- 
fled dropouts, transfers, or unavailable for testing for some other reason. 
Very few students refused to participate in the study. 



The teachers of the students in the sample were invited to participate 
in the testing program each year. As anticipated, several refused to 
cooperate- -for personal reasons. Complete data were obtained on 371 teachers. 

During each spring semester of the study, a random sample of ten students 
in each high school were interviewed. A standard interview form was used 
each year. 

THE INSTRUMENTS 

Differential Values Inventory . The basic instrument used to measure 
personal values was the Differential Values Inventory , developed by Prince.^ * 
This forced-choice questionnaire contains 64 pairs of items, each preceded 
by the words "I ought to . . ." The respondent identified which value state- 
ment in the pair was the more important to him personally. Each pair of items 
contains a traditional- and an emergent -value statement. Sixteen value 
statements are included in each of the four traditional-value scales— 

Puritan morality, individualism, work success, and future-time orientation— 
and in each of the four emergent values-- sociability, conformity, moral 
relativism, and present- time orientation. These subscales are totaled to 
obtain an emergent and a traditional value score for each person. (Theoreti- 
cally, the mean for each subscale should be 8.00, with 32.00 being the mean > 
traditional and the mean emergent value scores.) This form of value measure- 
ment contains specific evaluative statements about particular situations and 
is designed to measure how an individual thinks he "ought to" respond, 
general indicators of normative values, i.e., what should be. Thus, the 
basic intent of this instrument is to assess the individual's true internal 
feeling of "ought to"— regardless of what he actually does. This sense of 
obligation, preferential feeling, is then translated as being what the 
individual truly cherishes, and, as such, is an indicator of his true values. 

The primary reason why students were interviewed' three months after 
being tested was to determine the reliability of the student's responses to 
items on the Differential Values Inventory . The interview form therefore 
included 22 of the original 64 pairs of items. The interviewed students 
showed a very high consistency between the answer given in the written test 
and that given in the interview three months later. No significant difference 
was found between the responses of individual students to items on the written 
test and oral responses to the same items. A test-retest a year later of a 




random sample of 100 students gave a correlation r • 0.78. The split-half 
Kuder-Richardson formula produced a reliability correlation coefficient of 
0.951 on a sample of 827 high school males. This evidence, plus the finding 
of no significant differences between the 1,789 students tested as freshmen 
and as sophomores on seven of the eight subscales, lends further confidence 
to the consistency and stability of responses on the Differential Values 
Inventory . The internal consistency of the test was originally determined 
by graphic item analysis by Shanner* which takes into consideration both 
item difficulty and discrimination among groups of known characteristics on 
an external-criterion basis. 

In constructing the Differential Values Inventory . Prince relied for the 
original battery of items upon work by Allport and Vernon, Woodruff, Battle, 
Dunkel, Reisman, and Edwards. A panel of University of Chicago faculty, 
school administrators, and teachers reviewed the original items for content 
validity. Individual items were analyzed by pilot studies with groups of 
students having known value characteristics. Numerous revisions preceded 
the current form of the test. Further evidence of content validity resulted 
from a factor analysis of responses of 1,790 California high school students. 

The initial correlation matrix showed relatively low positive correlations 
among the emergent and the traditional subscales. The traditional subscales 
correlated negatively with the emergent scales, as was expected, and these 
correlations were relatively high, -0.346 to -0.636. Correlations between 
opposite subscales (e.g*, future-time vs. present-time orientation) ranged 
from -0.492 to -0.636, all highly significant. Seven unique factors (scales) 
were identified. The eighth was less pronounced than the others. It can be 
assumed, then, that the instrument measures reliably eight different attributes 
of personality as Identified by Prince. 

Consistency in results of this instrument attests to criterion-related 
validity. Test results from samples of 400 high school students, 827 high 
school students, and this study of 2,287 high school freshmen showed that 
students who attended church frequently, those who were high achievers, and 
those in the college preparatory curriculum had significantly higher traditional- 
value scores than did non-church attenders, low achievers, and general- 
curriculum majors* Students in parochial schools had consistently higher 
traditional values than did public- school students. In this study of 2,287 
freshmen» parochial students (n * 186) had significantly higher mean scores 
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on each of the four traditional subscales than did students in any of the 
nine public schools, and they had significantly lower mean scores on two of 
the four emergent subscales. 

Study of Values . Allport-Verhon-Lindzey's Study of Values test 1 is a 
scale for measuring the dominant interest in personality. The test, designed 
to measure the relative importance of six basic interests or motives in 
personality (theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, political, religious) 
contains 120 questions relating to familiar situations. The respondent 
selects one of several alternative answers. Twenty questions relate to each 
of the six values. This instrument, with modifications, has been in continual 
use for over 35 years and has been subjected to numerous tests for reliability 
and validity. Split-half reliability coefficients ranging from 0.73 to 0.90 
are reported. Item analysis has demonstrated a positive correlation for each 
item with the total score for its value, significant at the 0.01 level of 
confidence. Numerous studies have attested to external validation as well as 
indirect validation of the instrument. 

This instrument was selected for use with teachers because of its 
demonstrated effectiveness as a measure of adult values, particularly adults 
with college educations. The Study of ‘ Values was included to test whether 
the ability of the teacher to communicate with his students is related to his 
values as measured by this instrument. 

Interview Schedule . A random sample of ten students was interviewed in 
each school in each year. The interview was aimed at testing the reliability 
°f the Differential Values Inventory , as well as learning more about the 
student and his interest. 

The interview schedule includes a sample of 22 of the pairs of items in 
the Differential Values Inventory . 28 selected questions from the Study of 
Values , and 25 items from the Inventory of Beliefs . 4 In addition, 58 questions 
were related to study habits, hobbies, and personal interests. The hour-long 
interviews were conducted during February and March in each year. 

Occupational Values Inventory . The investigators were concerned with 
measurement of a dimension of values other than that of personality. The 
high school student is in the process of exploring himself to determine what 
features of a vocation will help him gain personal satisfaction, and he is 
exploring the world of work to find how these features appear in reality; 
thus, some measure was desired of what youth values in an occupation. An 



occupational value scale was adapted f rom Centers' 2 study of social classes. 
This scale contains ten job characteristics hereinafter called occupational 
values . The student rated each of these as important or not important to him 
in deciding the job or occupation he planned for his life's work. 

The consistency of responses was found to be very high. For example, 
the percent who rated esteem important as an occupational value was 59.6 when 
freshmen, 59.9 as sophomores, and 60.0 when seniors. In only one of the ten 
items did the mean group response percentage vary more than 7 percent . Only 
two values had over a 5 percent change. As anticipated, individual students 
changed their responses between the testings, but the total number was less 
than might have been expected. Over 91 percent of those who thought a job 
must be interesting gave the same response on all test administrations. 

Content validity is inferred repeatedly from the results obtained. For 
example, students indicacing a desire to be self-employed placed much more 
importance upon being boss than did those planning to work for someone else. 

Background Information . The student background inventory has few 
original items: most are adapted from other studies. Responses to the 

question on academic achievement were verified by comparing actual grades 
with the student *8 indicated achievement level. This verification was done 
in both the freshman and senior years. No significant differences between 
indicated and achieved grades could be demonstrated at the 1 percent level. 
Students were very realistic in reporting grades they were receiving. Any 
tendency to deviate from the indicated grades was usually on the low side. 

In other words, students were more likely to underrate their achievement than 
to overrate it. 

STATISTICAL PROCEDURES 

The nature of the Differential Values Inventory made the standard 
analysis of variance inappropriate for that part of the study. Since this 
inventory yields ipsative data (by the forced* choice items) , it was necessary 
to use a procedure for analysis of profile data by Greenhouse and Geisser, 3 
which yields a conservative F test. Comparison among groups on each scale 
was made by Duncan's multiple-range test with Kramer's 3 procedure used for 
extending this test to groups of unequal size. The above procedures were 
adapted for use in this study by Mary C. Regan, University of California, Davis. 

Whenever significant differences are mentioned in the text, these are at 
the 5 percent level unless otherwise designated. 
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CHAPTER IV 



FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 



THE STUDENTS IN THE STUDY 

SiS 3 S S£ls A relatively high attrition was expected between the 

freshman and senior years in the sample schools. Of the 2,287 freshmen in 
the original group, 1,365 (59.7 percent) were tested 3 years later (Table 1). 
The proportion of males increased from 49.5 percent in the original group to 
51.2 in the senior retest group. The 60 percent continuation is a rather 
high rate considering the extreme mobility of California families. School 
number 7, which is in a rapidly expanding district, had the lowest retest 
percentage—50.3. Part of the loss can be attributed to recent redistricting 
and the transfer of defense- industry employees because of contract cutbacks. 
Retention rate was the highest in school number 1, where 73.7 percent of the 
freshmen were tested as seniors. This school is in an urban community 
dominated by two large, stable industries. Although the schools differ 
widely in retention rates, the proportion of males to females remained quite 
constant. Of the 922 who did not complete the study, 48 males and 54 females 
were verified by school officials to be dropouts. The other 820 not in the 
study as seniors had transferred, were unidentified dropouts, or for some 
unknown reason were not present for testing. 
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Table 1 

Students in the Study as Freshmen and Seniors 



School 


1963 Freshmen 


1966 Seniors 




H 


F 


Total 


M 


F 


Total 


X Completion 




X 


X 


n 


% 


X 


n 


X 


0 


47.6 


52.4 


105 


50.0 


50.0 


64 


60.9 


1 


45.7 


54.3 


175 


43.4 


56.6 


129 


73.7 


2 


54.3 


45.7 


151 


59.2 


40.8 


103 


68.2 


3 


51.4 


48.6 


247 


57.7 


42.3 


130 


52.6 


4 


52.7 


47.3 


112 


53.7 


46.3 


82 


73.2 


5 


49.2 


50.8 


325 


49.2 


50.8 


199 


61.2 


6 


51.6 


48.4 


225 


52.8 


47.2 


159 


70.6 


7 


47.1 


52.9 


507 


47.8 


52.2 


255 


50.3 


8 


50.6 


49.4 


320 


52.2 


47.8 


180 


56.3 


9 


48.2 


51.7 


120 


51.6 


48. 4 


64 


53.3 


Total 


49.5 


50.5 


2,287 


51.2 


48.8 


1,365 


59.7 
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$2£i£Z&S2S£g££ * Other's occupation was used as an index of the 
socio-economic level of the family, since occupation is generally accepted as 
the best single criterion of an individual's status in the social hierarchy. 
Not only does occupation indicate position of prestige, but it also implies 
patterns of consumption, area of residence, tastes, interests, politics, and 
probable educational attainment. The categories for occupational classifi- 
cation were adapted from Edwards, and this code was found preferable to the 
U.S. Census categories since it permits a differentiation between persons who 
are self-employed and those who are salaried or wage earners. The code also 
gives recognition to the rapidly expanding white-collar occupations, which the 
U.S. Census places in the general clerical and sales category. The upper and 
lower white-collar classifications proved particularly useful in coding persons 
in service occupations; military personnel, laboratory technicians, and other 
semi-professional occupations. 

Table 2 shows the considerable variation among schools in the socio- 
economic level of families of seniors as indicated by the father's occupation. 
The manual occupations averaged 27.1 percent, from 6.7 percent, in school 8, 
to 55.0 percent, in school 1. White-collar occupations accounted for 38.7 
percent of employed fathers, from 21.0 percent, in school 1, to 52.4 percent, 
in school 3. The proportion who were self-employed varied from 7.8 percent,* 
in school 7, to 32.9 percent, in school 4. School 7 represents an area with 
high employment in defense industries and few businesses, while school 4 has 
a concentration of operators of large farms, who constituted the bulk of the 
self-employed. The professionals, who composed slightly over 10 percent of 
the entire sample, tended to be concentrated in schools 3, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
Broadly categorised, about one-fourth of the fathers were employed in manually- 
skilled occupations, one- third were white-collar employees, one-sixth were 
self-employed, and one-tenth were professionals. 

Changes were observed in the occupational status of fathers whose children 
were in the -study 3 years. The substantial decrease in the proportion of 
unskilled laborers, with a corresponding increase in the skilled and lower 
white-collar workers, indicates an upward movement for the many unskilled 
laborers into skilled and white-collar positions. Actually, 146 fathers 
listed as unskilled laborers in 1963 were skilled laborers or lower white- 
workers in 1966. This could also reflect the impact of programs to 
upgrade employees having low-level skills. 
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Table 2 

father's Occupation of Senior* by Schools 



Category 

father's 

occupation 


Schools 


Total 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Manual* un- 
skilled 


14.1 


42.6 


26.2 


0.8 


10.9 


12.1 


10.7 


7.1 


2.8 


10.9 


12.6 


Mtttual $ 
skilled 


7.8 


12.4 


16.5 


8.5 


14.6 


25.1 


8.8 


21.6 


3.9 


17.2 


14.5 


Lower white- 
collar 


21.9 


20.2 


19.4 


18.5 


21.9 


31.2 


23.3 


27.5 


20.0 


23.4 


23.6 


Upper white- 
collar 


9.4 


0.8 


3.9 


33.9 


8.5 


7.5 


17.6 


16.5 


29.4 


9.4 


15.1 


Artisan* 


1.6 


3.9 


2.9 


3.1 


2.4 


1.5 


2.5 


1.9 


2.2 


3.1 


2.4 


Merchant* 


21.9 


6.2 


3.9 


15.4 


13.4 


8.5 


11.9 


5.9 


12.8 


6.3 


9.4 


Farmer* 


9.4 




16.5 


1.5 


17.1 


3.0 


8.8 


immm 




4.7 


4.5 


Profes- 

sional** 


«•••_ 


2.3 


0.9 


3.1 


1.2 


4.0 


5.0 


10.6 


8.3 


7.8 


5.3 


Profes- 

sional* 


4e7 


1.6 


1.9 


7.7 


2.4 


m <w» •» 


5.7 


0.8 


6.7 


6.3 


3.4 


Executive 


mmm 




— 


2.3 


mm m 


mm m 


2.5 


1.6 


8.9 


1.6 


2.1 


Blank 


9.4 


10.1 


7.8 


5.4 


7.3 


7.0 


3.1 


6.7 


5.0 


9.4 


6.7 



*self-employed 
** salaried 



Residence . Family . Religion . Even though several schools were in rural 
and semi-rural surroundings, only one in six students came from farm backgrounds, 
and these were concentrated in five schools. One school, number 2, had almost 
one-half its students from farms, whereas only one student from school 1 and 
two from school 4 lived on farms. 

• The home situation of students varied little among the schools. About one 
senior in six, and one freshman in ten, came from an atypical home (minus 

•ft 

mother, father, or both) (Table 1A). Students living with one parent were 
usually with the mother. The number living with both parents decreased by 92 
(8 percent) in the sample of 1,36$ freshmen retested as seniors. Of the increase 
of 26 seniors living with the father, 24 had lived with both parents when a 

*All **A M tables appear in the Appendix* 



freshman. The increase of 38 seniors living with mothers had all lived in 
typical homes as freshmen. This suggests that most of the change was the 
result of separation and divorce. 

Interest in religious activities, measured by frequency of church 
attendance, varied markedly among schools. Students in the parochial school 
had mandatory attendance, while those in the other schools who attended 
church weekly ranged from 18 to 55 percent (Table 3) . 

Table 3 

Frequency of Church Attendance of Seniors by Schools 





Frequency of church attendance 


Schools 


Weekly 


Semi- 

monthly 


Monthly 


Seldom 


Never 




M 


F 


H 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




n-255 


n-329 


n*68 


n*49 


n-39 


n*"42 


n-168 


n*169 


n-166 


n*75 




X 


X 


X 


% 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


18.8 


53.1 


18.8 


12.5 


6.3 


6.3 


31.3 


18.8 


25.0 


9.4 


1 


50.0 


54.8 


7.1 


1.4 


1.8 


6.9 


21.4 


26.0 


19.6 


10.9 


2 


34.4 


47.6 


8.2 


4.8 


3.3 


9.5 


26.2 


26.2 


27.9 


11.9 


3 


26.7 


50.9 


12.0 


10.9 


6.7 


7.3 


26.7 


16.4 


28.0 


14.6 

i 


4 


18.2 


34.2 


15.9 


7.9 


9.1 


10,5 


22.7 


31.6 


34.1 


15.8 


5 


30.6 


43.6 


9.2 


8.9 


7.1 


— 


29.6 


31.7 


22.5 


15.8 


6 


83.3 


96.0 


7.1 


1.3 


3.6 


1.3 


4.8 


1.3, 


— 


— 


7 


35.3 


35.3 


9.8 


6.8 


5.7 


10.5 


26.2 


36.8 


22.9 


9.8 


8 


22.3 


40.7 


6.4 


13.9 


8.5 


4.7 


25.5 


30.2 


36.2 


10.5 


9 


24.2 


41.9 


12.1 


6.5 


— 


12.9 


33.3 


12.9 


30.3 


22.6 


Total 


36.5 


49.4 


9.7 


7.4 


5.6 


6.3 


24.0 


25.4 


23.8 


11.3 



About one- third of the group as freshmen seldom or never attended church, 

o 

and girls were generally more concerned with religious activities than boys. 
Frequency of church attendance decreased between the freshman and senior year 
for both males and females, but to a greater extent among the males*. Frequent 
attendance (at least twice a month) decreased from 71 percent for girls and 
61 percent for boys when freshmen to 57 percent and 46 percent for the same 
students when seniors. (When the parochial school, which had 98 percent 
attending church weekly, is not included, these respective percentages 
changed to 66, 53, 52, and 40.) Among seniors, frequency of church attendance 



was related to scholastic achievement; attendance decreased dramatically as 
scholarship decreased. Weekly attendance at church was 60.8 percent for "A" 
students, 49.8 percent for “B*' students, 36.2 percent for "C” students, and 

22.7 percent for "D" students (Table 2A). Little difference was found among 
achievement groups in the percentages who attended church once or twice a 
month. As expected, the proportion who seldom or never attended church was 

24.7 percent of the "A" students, increasing to 60.6 percent of the "D" 
students . 

Academic Achievement . Average grades of all students compared very 
favorably when tested as freshmen and as seniors. Actually, 91 percent of 
the "A" students as seniors had been "A" or "B” students as freshmen (Table 4) 

Table 4 

Comparison of Academic Achievement of Students by Schools, Years, and Sex 



Schools 


Sex 


Grades 


A 


B 


C 


D 


1963 

n*89 


1966 

n*97 


1963 * 
n*581 


1966 

n*550 


1963 

n»631 


1966 

n*650 


1963 

n«55 


1966 

n**66 




t 


X 


X 


X 


X 


% 


X 


X 


% 


0 


M 


6.3 


... 


21.9 


^ 21.9 


68.8 


71.9 


3.1 


6.3 




F 


9.4 


6.3 


56.3 


50.0 


34.4 


40.6 


— 


3.1 


1 


H 


12.5 


7.1 


41.1 


32.1 


42.9 


57.1 


3.6 


3.6 






13.7 


10.9 


54.8 


47.9 


31.5 


41.0 






. 2 


K 


3.3 


8.2 


26.2 


37.7 


63.9 


49.2 


6.6 


4.9 




F 


11.9 


7.1 


42.9 


45.2 


,30, 9 


35.7 


14.3 


9.5 


3 


M 


. 6.7 


9.3 


41.3 


36.7 


48.0 


44.0 


4.0 


8.0 




F 


7.3 


7.3 

1 ... , -V- 


54.6 


56.4 


38.2 


32.7 




3.6 


4 


M 


9.1 


6.8 


31.8 


25.0 


40.9 


61.4 


15.9 


4.6 


V ■■ -io >'■■■ 


F 


10.5 


5.3 


42.1 


34.2 


39.5 


52.6 


5.3 


7.9 


5 


M ' 


1.0 


8.2 


23.0 


23.5 


68.0 


64.3 


8.0 


4*1 


" •: A- ! */ " 




, 3.0 


6.9 


42.4 


42.6 


50,5 


47.5 ,, 


3.0 


2.9 


. 6 


, M . 


3.6 


4.8 


50.0 


47.6/ 


39.3 


44.1 


7.1 


3.6 




F 


10.7 


12.0 


52.0 


56.0 


33.3 


30.7 


2.7 


1.3 


, 7 


H 


2.5 


9.0 


40.2 


22.9 


54.9 


58.2 


1.6 


9.8 




F ' ;; ; 


7i5 


6.8 


’ 51.1 


49.6 


38.4 


40,6 


1.5 


3.0 


' g < 


M 


4.3 


>' A 1 . 1 * 


39.4 


34.0 


32.1 


57.5 


3.2 


7.5 




-F 11 .. 

; ; n\., ■ ; ;‘. i 


10.5 


; 6.9, 


53.5 




, ?4.9 


25.6 


1*2 


4.7 


AAA*'': 


/ n ■: 


. 3,0 


6.1 ; 


33.3 i 




57.6 


63.6 


3.0 


3.0 


A . ■ / 


1 f ' 


M 


* 6.5 


35.5 




54.8 


51.6 


6.5 


6.5 


Total 


H 


4.6 


6.4 


36.1 


31.5 


53.5 


55.9 


5*3 


6.0 


. ' _ ,V - .. : 


F , ; 


8.6 


7.8 


49.4 


49.6 


38.6 


38.9 


2.7 


3.6 



In general, about 6-7 percent were ’’A* 1 students, 40 percent were "B" 
students, and slightly less than 50 percent were "C" students. Although 
achievement varied among schools, the variation was actually less than one 
might expect, implying that the proportioning of grades in each school was 
rather consistent. One could expect general average grades to be higher for 
seniors, because of a loss of the less capable students through dropout, but 
that was not the case. 

The accepted generalization that high school girls receive higher grades 
than boys is reconfirmed in this study. In the senior group of 1,365, 
approximately 18 percent more girls than boys were "B" students, and 17 per- 
cent more boys than girls were "C" students. Among students with grades 
lower than "C," boys outnumbered girls two to one. An obvious relationship 
exists between grades and the occupation of the father. One-fourth (27.1 
percent) of the seniors 1 fathers were in manually- ski lied occupations, and 
their offspring composed 20.6 percent of the "A** students, 22.9 percent of 
the "B" students, and 31.4 percent of the "C" students (Table 5A). By 
comparison, although only 10.7 percent of the fathers were in the professions, 
their children made up 18.6 percent of the "A” students, 14 percent of the "B" 
students, and 7.2 percent of the "C" students. The pattern is similar for 
children of self-employed fathers. This relationship is further emphasized 
by the fact that "A'* students composed 7.1 percent of the senior group, yet 
only 5.4 percent of those seniors whot*8 fathers were manually- ski lied 
laborers were "A" students, compared to 12,. 3 percent of those whose fathers 
were professionals (Table 4A). 

Curriculum . Curriculum emphasis varied among schools, reflecting the 
educational philosophy of the administration, the school board, and the 
community. Slightly over half (58 percent) of the freshmen identified 
themselves as being in a college preparatory program, and about one- fourth 
(22 percent) in the general program. One- tenth (10 percent) didn't identify 
With a particular curriculum . Only a few identified themselves as vocational 
(4 percent) or business (5 percent) majors (Table 5). The distribution 
among schools of freshmen in a college preparatory program varied from 89 
percent, in the parochial school, to 45 percent, in school 5. Changes 
between the freshman and senior years in an individual's major curriculum 
varied among the schools* The proportion of students in college preparatory 
courses increased in only one school, and then by less than 5 percent. The 






overall decline in the college preparatory course was greatest in school 4, 
a fanning community, where the percentage of college-bound students dropped 
from 56.1 to 35.4 percent. A fourfold increase (from 5 to 19 percent) in 
the number electing the business major, principally among the females, was 
accompanied by a small decrease in females in college preparatory courses, 
general programs, and the undecided group. 



table 5 

High School Curriculum of Freshmen and Seniors by Schools 





Curriculum 


Schools 


College prep. 


Business 


Vocational 


General 


Don't 


know 




1*03 


196b 


1963 


1966 


1963 


1966 


1963 


1966 


1963 


1966 




n»788 


n»706 


n«72 


n»262 


n a 50 


n»62 


n*304 


n s 273 


n a 151 


n*62 


• ' - 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


59.4 


64.1 


3.1 


6.3 


— 


6.3 


12.5 


17.2 


25.0 


6.3 


1 


55.0 


53.5 


«•«*«» 


14.7 


3.9 


4.7 


37.2 


24.8 


3.9 


2.3 


2 


48.5 


39.8 


4.9 


17.5 


5.8 


3.9 


28.2 


27.2 


12.6 


11.7 


3 


51,5 


51.5 


3.9 


16.2 


3.1 


6.2 


31.5 


23.1 


7.7 


3.1 


4 


56.1 


35.4 


7.3 


18.3 


9.8 _ 


11.0 


13.4 


18.3 


13.4 


17.1 


5 


45.2 


37.7 


6.0 


29.7 


4.0 


2.0 


33.7 


25.1 


10.6 


5.5 


6 


89.3 


79,9 


2.5 


7.6 


0.6 




4.4 


12.0 


2.5 


0.6 


7 


48.6 


45.1 


7.5 


29.8 


3.9 


5.9 


21.2 


16.5 


16.5 


2.8 


8 


72.2 


63.9 


4.4 


10.6 


3.3 


5.0 


12.8 


18.3 


7.2 


2.2 


9 


46.9 


42.2 


17^2 


26.7 


3*1 


4.7 


25.0 


20.3 


6.3 


3.1 


Total 


57.7 


51.7 


5.3 


19.2 


3.7 


4.5 


22.3 


20.0 


10.2 


4.5 



Comparisons of the high school majors of students as freshmen and the 
same group as seniors confirm the observation in the individual schools. A 
general decrease (6 percent) occurred in the college preparatory group; 
business majors showed a sizable increase; the vocational group (mostly males) 
was small but persistent; and the proportion of those in the general major 
and those who weren't in any particular curriculum decreased. Of the 705 
seniors in the college preparatory program, 85 percent had been in that major 
as freshmen. The remainder had changed from the general and undecided groups. 
The increase of 192 in the business major as seniors included 86 transfers 
from college preparatory and 86 from the general major. Only 44 had been 



business majors as freshman. Obviously, as graduation neared, a number 
decided to prepare for clerical work, possibly Influenced by the increased 
emphasis of federal granting agencies on education in business occupations. 
The group of 788 in the college preparatory curriculum as freshmen were 
distributed as follows when seniors: 598 were still college preparatory; 

86 were in the business curriculum; 74 were in the general major; 19 Were 
in the vocational field; and 11 were not in any particular major. 

A strong relationship exists between curriculum selection and achieve- 
ment. Of the seniors who were "A" students, 82.5 percent were in a 
college preparatory program, 74.2 percent were "B" students, 31.4 percent 
were "C" students, and less than 20 percent were "D" students (Table 6A) . 

Of the 262 students selecting a business major, one-third (33.6 percent) 
were "B" students and 57.6 percent were "C" students (twice the percent 
of college preparatory students who were in the "C" group) . One-third of 
the "C" students and one- third of the "D" students were in the general 
mejor. Of all those in the general major, 79.5 percent were "C" students, 
and the rest were equally "B" and "D" students. Those 62 students who were 
unsure of their major were predominantly "C" students or lower. 

Occupational Choice. Although many persons would disagree, this study 
suggests that a freshman is able to identify a vocational objective early 
and that he has a tendency to repeat his vocational interest year after year. 
Students who changed their occupational choice tended to elect an occupation 
at least one step higher on the socio-Wconomlc scale. Occupational choice 
as stratified by school shows a relationship between student choice and the 
occupation of the father • For example , in school 2 , where 56 percent of 
the fathers were employed in manual occupations, 20.5 percent of the students 
chose manual occupations, the highest for any school. By contrast, in 
school 3, where 18.2 percent of the fathers were in manual occupations, 
only 1.9 percent of the students chose this type of work. The same general 
relationship .between father's occupation and student choice tended to exist 
in white-collar occupations, business occupations and the professions. 

There was an expected difference between the kinds of vocations selected 
by senior males and by senior females. More females than males chose lower 
and upper white-collar occupations. Although the highest single choice for 
males was white-collar occupations (32.4 percent, compared with 76.2 percent 
for females), males dominated the professional categories (23.6 percent, 

to 5.8 percent females), and the manual occupations (8.7 percent to 0.7 
percent) (Table 6). 



Table 6 



Occupational Choice of Students by Year and by Sex 



Category of 
occupational 
choice of 
student 


Male 


Female 


Total 


1963 

n-701 


1966 

n»701 


1963 

n-664 


1966 

n-664 


1963 

n«1365 


1966 

n*1365 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Manual, unskilled 


7.3 


1.7 


0.6 


0.2 


4.0 


0.9 


Manual, skilled 


4.7 


7.0 


0.2 


0.5 


2.5 


3.8 


Lower white-collar 


13.3 


8.6 


32.9 


37.5 


22.9 


22.7 


Upper white-collar 


15.6 


23.8 


40.2 


38.7 


27.6 


31.1 


Artisan* 


0.3 


0.7 


*»■»*» 


0.3 


0.2 


0.5 


Merchant* 


3.3 


2.2 


0.3 


mm m 


1.8 


1.1 


Farmer* 


4.3 


3.4 


0.3 


0.2 


2.3 


1.8 


Professional** 


16.8 


12.7 


2.4 


3.2 


9.8 


8.1 


Professional* 


16.3 


10.3 


6.8 


2.6 


11.7 


6.5 


Executive 


0.6 


0.6 

i 


m m m 


— 


0;3 


0.3 


Blank 


17.7 


29.0 


16.3 


16.9 


17.0 


23.2 



*sel f- employed 
♦♦salaried * 



Group changes in occupational preferences of males. be tween freshman and 
senior years showed a decrease of 75 in the manual occupations. Forty 
of this number named a skilled occupation when a senior, and 31 chose a 
low white-collar occupation. Thus, the proportion in the skilled and low 
white-collar occupations increased by the senior year. The number of males 
choosing the professions decreased, however, indicating that by the senior 
year many students begin to realize that entry Into the professions may 
have requirements they cannot meet. Still, the proportion selecting one 
of the professions exceeded the proportion of fathers in the professional 
groups by almost three to one . Those 124 males undecided as freshmen 
increased to 203 (29.0 percent) as seniors. Categories of occupations 
chosen by the females as freshmen and as senidrs were practically identical ; 
about three- fourths of them chose white-collar occupations (clerical, 
teachers, social workers, nurses) ; 8 percent were scattered among the 
other occupational categories; and one in six was undecided, a figure 



somewhat lower than for male*. Stability of choice is illustrated by the 
lact 78 percent of those choosing e white-collar occupation as a 
freshman made the same choice as a senior. Obviously, a large number of 
females see themselves as future menders of the labor force as early as 
the freshman year In high school . A change of 192 of the seniors to the 
business curriculum during high school also illustrates the change in 
occupational orientation of these students. 

Senior students were quite realistic in assessing their own abilities, 
as measured by their scholastic achievement and their occupational choice. 
Among the 65 (4.8 percent) who elected to work in a manually- skilled 
occupation, only 1.5 percent were "A" students and 81.6 percent had "C" 
grades or lower (Table 7A) . Of the students choosing a profession, 15.3 
percent were "A" students, 56.7 percent were "B M students, and only 28.1 
percent were "C" students or lower. The students electing to be white- 
collir workers constituted a rather average group including 6.4 percent M A M 
students (compared with 7.1 percent for all seniors) and 48.1 percent "C" 
students (compared with 47.6 percent for all seniors). The group choosing 
occupations in which they would be self-employed was small (47), but also 
had an academic record primarily similar to those choosing manually- ski lied 
occupations. Students undecided about their occupational choice had an 
achievement pattern somewhrt like that of the white-collar group, but 
contained a higher proportion of the "D" students. Actually, 44 percent 
of the "D” students were undecided about an occupation, which in itself may 
illustrate that these students realise that they are severely limited in 
the number of occupations they may enter • 

— 1 t-Hlgh-Schoo 1 Plans . Post-high-school plans of students varied 
among schools, and particularly among freshmen. College, which was planned 
for by 71 percent, was slightly higher for females than for males. The 
percentage planning for college ranged from 43, in school 9, to 78, in 
school 6. Interest in college corresponded to the proximity to the high 
school of a junior college or a four-year college. Interest in college 
was also related to the general socio-economic level of the school conmunity. 
The schools whose freshmen expressed the least interest in college were the 
same schools whose seniors had the lowest desire to attend college. The 
proportion of males who planned to go into the military service after high 
school decreased from 15.8 percent to 4.5 percent between the freshmen 
and senior years (Table 7). This decrease nearly equalled the increase 
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in the number who chose college as seniors. Actually, 72 giving military as 
freshmen changed to college when seniors. The change in the world political 
situation may have influenced this change. As expected, students who were 
undecided about post-high-school plans decreased from about 16 percent to 
about 10 percent between the freshman and senior years. Surprisingly few 
freshmen or seniors--only about 5 percent of the entire group- -planned to 
take any available job upon graduation. 



Table 7 

Post-High-School Plans of Seniors by Schools 



Plans 


Schools 


Total 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 




X 


% 


X 


X 


X 


X 


% 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Military 


7.8 


3.1 


7.8 


2.3 


1.2 


7.0 


0.6 


5.1 


2.8 


12.5 


4.5 


Farming 


4.7 


1.6 


0.9 


— 


1.2 


1.0 


1.3 


1.6 


— 


3.1 


1.3 


College 


82.8 


82.9 


67.9 


87.7 


69.5 


69.9 


94.3 


76.9 


85.0 


64.1 


79.1 


Any job 


1.6 


3.1 


8.7 


2.3 


11.0 


6.5 


1.3 


7.5 


3.3 


12.5 


5.4 


Undecided 


3.1 


9.3 


14.6 


7.7 


17.1 


15.6 


2.5 


9.0 


8.3 


7.8 


9.6 



High school achievement is related to the post-high- school plans of 
students (Table 8A). Few of the "A" students (8.2 percent) had plans other 
than college attendance. Non-college plans increase progressively as 
scholastic achievement decreases; 56.1 percent of the "D" students did not 
plan to attend college. Plans for military service immediately after high 
school were more predominant among "C" and "D" students than among students 
with higher achievement, and the student who had no post-high- school plans 
or would take any job available was in all probability a "C" or "D" student. 

Emp 1 oyroent of Mother . Working mothers, once the exception, are now 
prevalent, at least by the standards of this sample. Some variation in the 
proportion of mothers who work outside the home can be related to the 
general socio-economic level of the community. In communities with the 
higher percentage of fathers who were self-employed or professionals, a 
smaller percentage of the mothers worked. Over the 3-year period of the 
testing, the proportion of those who worked increased from about 40 to 
48 percent, and the percentage of those who worked full time also increased 
from 21 to 25 percent. Actually, in the senior group of 1,356 students, 



thm number of mother* with full-time or part-time employment was 90 more 
than in the freshman year. Many reasons could be advanced to explain this 
increase , not the least significant of which is the general trend of more 
women in the labor force and the general status of our econonqr. 



tm teachers in tm swat 

During their freshman and senior years the students were taught by 
371 different teachers (226 men, 145 women), each of whom completed the 
Mfferential Value* Inventory and the Study of Values . These teachers, for 
the most part, were young (44 percent were under 30 years old), with 
consequently limited teaching experience (55 percent had less than 5 years' 
experience). Only 11 percent were over 50 years old, and of these only 
5 were older than 60. Male teachers tended to be older than female teachers. 
The youngest and least experienced teachers were in physical education: 68 

percent of the 41 physical education teachers were under 30 years old, and 
only one was over 50. By contrast, only 34 percent of the 76 science- 
mathematics teachers were under 30 years of age * 

While male teachers tended to be older, women tended to dominate the 
group, averaging over 15 years of teaching experience. Nineteen percent 
(29) of the females had taught more than 15 years, and only 9 percent * 

(20) of the males had as much teaching experience • 

Women were more frequent church at tenders than were men, the same as 
was found for students. As a group, however, teachers attended church less 

frequently than did students. Also, the proportion who never attended church 
was higher, for the teachers. 

i 

OCCUPATIONAL VALUES 

How the student viewed his future vocation was measured 
by h$s rating of certain characteristics of. the occupations. Bach student 
indicated whether the characteristic statement was important or not important 
to him in making his decision to pursue a certain vocation. Resultant 
patterns provided another dimension of what the student cherishes, and hence 
y*l-ees CSee Appendix foe scale) . The following discussion is limited to 
those 1*365 students who completed the study as freshmen and as seniors . 

Uppn reviewing the responses, the relative importance that groups placed 
upou 4 valuo* differed little between wales and females, or between freshattn 
and A11 «ffatification of the data showed agreement on the order 



of preference for the two occupational values considered most important, 
and the two least Important. Differences among the rank order of the 

t ' . at- * 

remaining five values varied no more than one place. The students ranked 
highest in importance a job which was Interesting (95.2 percent), followed 
by 91.9 percent stating as important a job which offered opportunity for 
self-expression (Table 8). A job which provided security was chosen as 
important by 82.3 percent and 81 percent felt it important to have a job 
which provides the opportunity to help others. The next four occupational 
values— opportunity to gain esteem, opportunity to gain wide recognition, 
a chance to work independently, a high-paying job— were important to 45 to 
60 percent of the students and ranked in fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
place. TWo values— opportunity to be a leader and that of being boss— held 
uncontested ninth and tenth place, with only 35 and 20 percent of the students 
ranking them as important. In general, these high school students as a 
group wanted their jobs to provide them an interesting experience, to allow 
for self-expression, to provide them with security, and to give them a 
chance to help otters. They rejected the idea of being boss or being a 
leader . 

Table 8 

Percentage of Seniors in Bach School Rating Occupational Value Important 



Occupational 

values 


Schools 


Total 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Leader 


31.3 


31.0 


37.9 


40.8 


23 2 * 


28.1 


37.7 


40.0 


42 .2 


28.1 


35.4 


Interesting 


93.8 


96 .9 


88.4 


98. S 


95.1 


94.9 


95.6 


94.5 


96.7 


95.3 


95.2 


Esteem 


57.8 


61.2 


58.3 


67.7 


51.2 


58.3 


55.9 


65.9 


55.0 


64.0 


60.0 


Boss 


23.4 


11.6 


17.5 


25.4 


13.4 


17.1 


22.0 


20.9 


22.2 


26.6 


19.9 


Security 


75.0 


88.4 


90.3 


76.9 


91.5 


86.4 


85.5 


83.9 


65.0 


84.4 


82.3 


Expression 


92.2 


94.6 


92.2 


92.3 


89.0 


89.9 


93.1 


92.9 


91.1 


90.6 


91.9 


.High pay 


50.0 


41.9 


44.7 


55.4 


42.7 


46.2 


44.7 


48.2 


37.8 


50.0 


45.8 


Fame & worth 


56.3 


63.6 


59.2 


64.6 


56.1 


49.3 


55.4 


60.0 


58.3 


60.9 


58.0 


Help others 


81.3 


88.4 


77.7 


74.6 


75.6 


83.9 


84.9 


80.8 


76.1 


87.5 


81.0 


Independence 


62.5 


41.9 


56.3 


54.6 


52.4 


50.8 


40.9 


54.5 


46.1 


59.4 


50.7 
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Consistency of responses to each of the occupations! values by indivi- 
duals as freshmen and as seniors was high, When considering the entire 
group, repetition of responses was above 90 to 96 percent for the values 
pf an interesting job, security, opportunity to help others, and opportunity 
for self-expression, A 75 to 90 percent repetition occurred on being a 
leader and being boss. On the remaining four values (esteem, high pay, 
fame, and Independence) the consistency of responses was 61 to 69 percent, 
!S&&££ And jemales . Although group ranking of a value's importance 
varied only slightly, differences were significant between responses of 
males and females (Table 9) . Significantly (1 percent level) more men than 
women rated as important the opportunity to be a leader, to be boss, to 
receive high pay, or to gain fame. Also, significantly more men than women 
were seeking security through their occupation. Females placed significantly 
more importance on having jobs which offer the chance to express one's 
abilities and to help other people. Males and females placed equal importance 
on an interesting job, an occupation looked upon favorably by peers, and a 
job which offered independent work. 

Table 9 

Comparison of Occupational Values of Male end Female Seniors 

(Percent rating value Important) 



Occupational 

value 


i — ■■ " 1 1 . - ■ 

Male 


Female 


Chl 

square 


iv-701 


tv*664 


Leader 


323 


46.2 


160 


24.0 


73.12** 


Interesting 


661 


94.6 


633 


95.8 


0.58 


Esteem . 


433 


61.9 


386 


* 57.9 


2.23 


Boss 


220 


31.5 


51 


7.6 


124.10** 


Security 


590 


84.4 


533 


80.0 


4.85* 


Expression 


627 


89.7 


628 


94.3 


8.97** 


High pay 


386 


55.2 


239 


35.9 


52 .28** 


Fame & worth 


442 


63.2 


350 


52 .6 


16.06** 


Help others 


492 


70.8 


611 


< 91.7 


94.05** 


'i 

Independence 


372 


53.2 


320 


48.0 


3.59 



^significant 5 percent level 
**eignif leant 1 percent level 
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It— hfwm -v» «. 3snlor» * Between the freshmen and senior years the 
importance of acme occupational values changed significantly— three values 
for the males and four values for the fenales (table 10) . for both males 
and females, the importance of. security in one's occupation, high pay, and 
helping others through their occupations decreased significantly. In 



addition, female interest in working more or less on their own showed a 
significant decline . Group averages in the other six values remained rela- 



tively constant in importance, strengthening the hypothesis that even the 
criteria a person uses in selecting his vocation may be reasonably fixed 
before high school. 



Table 10 

Comparison of Occupational Values by Years and Sex 
(Percent rating value important) 



Occupational 

values 


Htl. 


Female 


Chi 


square 


1963 

t#*701 


1966 

w701 


1963 

ns>664 


1966 

h«664 

* 


Kele 


Female 




X 


X 


t 


X 






Leader 


41.2 


46.2 


20.8 


24.0 


3.556 


1.730 


Interesting 


94.3 


94.6 


96.4 


95.8 


0.053 


1.038 


Esteem 


62. 5 


61.9 


56.6 


57.9 


0.048 


0.048 


Boss 


26.7 


31.5 


S.3 


7.7 


3.775 


0.255 


Security 


90.2 


84.4 


85.2 


80.0 


10.347** 


8.113 


Expression 


87.3 


89.7 


92.3 


94.3 


2.285 


1.016 


High pay 


61.8 


55.2 


43.5 


35.9 


6.831 


9.198 


Fame & worth 


59.9 


63.2 


49.3 


52.6 


1.466 


1.091 


Help others 


81.7 


70.8 


95.0 


91.7 


24.076 


8.589 


Independence 

* 


56.4 


53.2 


53.0 


* 48.1 


1.393 


4 .372^ 



♦significant 5 percent level 
♦♦significant 1 percent level 



Academic Achievement and Occupational Values . Academic achievement 
was related to the Importance placed upon certain occupational values. 

Being a leader was more important to the high- achieving student, especially 
the high# achieving male (Table 9A): less than half (46.2 percent) of all the 




males rated biting a laadar aa inportent, whereas over 73 percent o £ tha 
"A' 1 students did. Only 40.9 percent of tha "C" students indicated that 
this achievement was important. Tha "B" students, (mala and famala), ware 
mora interacted in laadarship than were tha "C" students. Being boat was 
of more concern to high-achieving malaa than to high-achieving femalea. 

Quite the opposite waa found for aecurity, for both high-achieving malaa 
and females wara significantly (1 percent level) lass concerned with security 
than wara tha average and be low- average students. High pay, a major concern 

to tha high-achieving mala, was of little concern to tha high- achieving 

\ . 

female. Low-achieving females placed significantly higher importance on 
high pay than did high-achieving females. Demonstrating worth through one's 
work was also of higher concern to high-achieving males. Regardless of 
achievement, females were generally interested in helping others, while 
male interest in altruism waned as achievement level decreased. 

Achievement level and ability is related to what the student thinks 
is important in a vocation* The high achievers, especially males, tend 
to be much more sensitive or to have thought more about what they desire 
from their vocations. Of more concern to the high achiever were values, 
such as interest in being a leader or a boss and peer recognition, which 
bring personal attention to the worker. Placing importance on such personal 
job satisfactions may also be related to what makes a high achiever— he is 
motivated to demonstrate his abilities to others. 

Soclo-Bconopic Level and Occupational Values . How a student viewed 
his future occupation was also related to the socio-economic level of his 
family (Table 1QA). Interest in being a leader through one's occupation 
increased for both males and females as the level of the father's occupation 
increased. Those whose fathers were professionals were significantly more 
interested in being leaders than those whose fathers were unskilled laborers 
or white-collar workers. The same pattern, but to a lesser degree, is found 

for the importance, of gaining recognition. Interest in security decreased 

* 

as the family's socio-economic level increased. Those males whose fathers 
were self-employed placed significantly greater importance on being boss 
and less on helping others than did those from other socio-economic levels. 
Other occupational values weren't significantly related to the family's 
socio-economic level. 



\ 
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Hon# the student felt about certain occupational values was also 
related to the socio-economic level of his chosen occupation (table 11A). 

The importance of leadership through one's occupation Increased significantly 
(1 percent level) between males choosing unskilled occupations (34.4 percent) 
and males aspiring to be self-employed businessmen (59.1 percent). Seeking 
esteem through his vocation also increased significantly with the level of 
employment chosen by males. Students choosing to be self-employed business- 
men surpassed other students in interest in being a leader, being boss, and 
being able to work independently— values that one would associate with an 
entrepreneur. 

Values arjd Church Attendance . Little relation was found 
between the importance students placed upon occupational values and the 
frequency with which they attended church. One dramatic comparison was 
found between occupational values and curriculum in which the student was 
enrolled. Security was far more important (1 percent level) to those 
choosing the general, business, and vocational majors than to those in 
the college preparatory program. 

What students thought important when considering an occupation as 
measured by these ten characteristics tends to indicate that certain features 
are unusually important to all students: interest, opportunity for expression, 

and need for security. At the same time, students showed a marked lack of 
interest in opportunities to be a leader or a boss. Perhaps this indicated 
a desire to shun responsibility while still wanting the occupation to 

guarantee security, provide pleasure, and offer the opportunity for recog- 
nition. 

Jhe teachers and Their Occupa t ional Values . How the teachers rated 
what was important to them in a vocation was closely related to what the 
students saw as important (Table 11) . Teachers placed more emphasis than 
did students upon leadership, independence, and opportunity to help others, 
and less emphasis upon security and high pay. Though perhaps surprising, 
the lack of interest in security and high pay is understandable, for all 
the teachers were employed, some had tenure, and all were on salary s cities 
and had their teaching credentials— all of which contribute to both 
economic and personal security. — 

Some differences— perhaps predictable— were noted in occupational 
values of teachers with differing subject specialisations. Physical education 
teachers were much more interested in leadership, being boss, and having 
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security than ware teachers itt other field*. The teachers of business 
courses had little interest in being known for their talents, whereas 

teachers of art and music felt that this recognition was very important 

• ■ _ . * - 

. '’'Table 11 ■ 

Comparison of Teachers and Students on Occupational-Value Scales 

(Fercent rating value important) 



Value 


. Senior 


students 


Teachers 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 




X 




X 


X 


leader 


46,2 


24.0 


61.3 


47 .7 


Interesting 


94.6 


95.8 


99.1 


97.9 


Biteem 


61.9 


57.9 


64.4 


55 .0 


Boss 


*31,5 


7.6 


22.5 


16.8 


. Security 


84.4 


80.0 


30.2 


36.9 


Expression 


89.7 


94.3 


99.5 


99.3 


High pay 


55.2 


35.9 


15.8 


16.8 


Verne 


63.2 


52.6 


59.9 


49.7 


Help others 


70.8 


91.7 


97.3 


96.6 


Independence 

. ’ • . * it 


53.2 


48.0 


75.2 


81.9 



Teachers place very high importance upon having their vocation provide 
Interesting experiences $ the < opportunity to express themselves, and the 
oppor tun ity to help others, and they aren't particularly interested in 
having their occupation provide high pay, security, or the opportunity to 
be boss, ' ... \ 

■ V. ^ ‘V ■■■■;■;- i ■ \ h 
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> ITeshaam? Senior Crouns . The primary objective of the study was to 
determine- vbather personal values changed during high school ;* * Value 
pfittmrna of <*tsiid»nta when fpftshmeni compared with thogg of the same 
whair seniorm^ These data w ere acetified by sex and by school . 



. tn'|mlueh . •*»!$* males 

mis’, fjjiriii# schools (Table • 12) ^ ^ ■ . • , 
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Table 12 

i , 

Mean . Value Score* for Males by School and Year 



♦significant 5 percent level or 
1, 



ond 



-SM Puritan Morality 



Pwir ^^k^Succe** 11 



; ' j i 

School Year 

y '* •* "• i ** > . f 






Value subscales 


L ■■ • 






P-value 


PM 


IHD 


us - 


wo 


SOC 


CONP 


m 


pro 






r y 


taVr *' 

» ri-V 


?. Vj 


; . , 






v . W 1 ' ' « 




Y*Y 




0 


19 «i 


7.03 


8.88 


8.78 


8.06 


7 .91 


6.28 


9 .00 


8 .06 


0.866 


1 J ' ' 


*> 196# 

I 1 H 


r 6 .81 


8.63 


9.41 


8 .44 


7 .56 


5.00 


9.47 


8.69 




1 

• 


1963 


7.16 


7.88 


9.52 


8.84 


8.25 


5.39 


8 .54 


8.43 


2;471 


, - • 


1966 


6.27 

' t i ’{ 


8.84 


9.18 


8.02 


8.43 


4.66 


9.63 


8.98 

t ; 




2 


1963 


7.23 


7 .51 


8.85 


8.97 


8.16 


6.18 


8.69 


8.41 


1.191 




1966 


7.25 


8.23 


9.80 


9.02 


7.57 


5.82 


8.19 


8.11 


J ' 


3 


1963 


7.19 


8.20 


9.07 


8.97 


8.09 


5.59 


8.49 


8.40 


2.577 




1966 

. , t 


5.96 

’ w \ |o 


8*25 


9.01 


7*91 


8.40 


5.91 


9 .23 


9.33 




4 


1963 


7.00* 


7.93 


8.73 


8.32 


8.14 


' 4 6 .29 


8.98 


•: P 

8.61 


2.697* 


■ - 1 ' 


1966 


5.14 

i "' J ' ,i 


7.82 


7 i 91 


8.27 


8.73 


6.64 


9.95 


9.95 




5 


1964 


6.31 


7.73 


a 8.04 


8.45 


8.49 


6.90 


8.82 


9.26 


2.384 




196# 


6.07 


8.13 


8.54 


8.45 


8.25 


5.94 


9.74 


8.88 




6 


1963 


7.69 


9.14 


9.59 


9.45 


7.54 


5 .58 


7.49 


7.51 


1.334 




1966 


7 .06 


9.51 


9.55 


9.75 


7 .49 


4.79 


8.09 


7.74 




7 


1963 


6.94 


7.85 


9.19 


8.21 


8.22 


6.09 


8.79 


8.69 


2.520 


t 


v 1966 


6.19 


7.94 


8.63 


,7.69 


8.86 


5.93 


9.31 


9.43 




' >-$ > 


<1963 


, 6,56 


8 .69 


8.93 


* 8 ,33 


8.04 


5.39, 


8.93 


9.13 


2.171 


f * v 4' : i 


1966 

■Vj • "■* 


5.49 

* ■ T ■ . i , V ' 


8.83 


8 .52 


7.98 

• » . i _ 


8.91 


5.41 


9.48 


9.37 




9- 


1963 


7.15 


8.30 


8.55 


8 .61 


8 .36 


6.45 


8.42 


8.15 


0.629 




: 1966 

( Jf , 4 

■ r * • 


6.=39 


8 .30 


9.61 

v 1 4 

:Y f - I if • • Y 


8.30 


7.91 


6.45 


8.67 


8.36 





SOC Sociability 
CONP Conformity 
MR Moral RelativiSiii ^ 1 

PTQ Present Time Orientation 



,r in value profiles in school 4 Ws caused by 

v ohl^ ’'ohS^ *$$$&& ni6r4iity, ’*nd that ’score average was lower at 



iinftr&ttlii^ STbtrt tlw v.lut profll. of all freshmen males wascompared 



'wiklHituit dtf’all sarlior mil.i, Vsignificantdifference was observed (Table 13) 
fr.iho.h'wir# Significantly eKan a'pnlctrs on Puritan morality and: ! -- 

"cdnfaWiifc'y, ‘wlifie^aPnlorl^ra hlghe^ on mordl relatlvian and hedonism;' 

liy , ■ individualism, work 

success, or future- time orientation. 
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Table 13 

Hi«n Value Scores by Sex and Year 



Tear Sex 


Value subscalf 


F-value 


V*. ■ 


• Mi- 


XMD 


ws 


FTO 


soc 


COMP 


Ml 


PTO 




1963 Ktl. 
1966 Hal. 


6.98* 
■ 6.23 


8.18 

8.45 


8 .94 
8V94 


8.62 

8.35 


8 .12 
8.31 


5.99* 
5 .64 


8.60 

9.19* 


8.55 

8.90* 


8.1712* 


1963 Fanala 
1966 Feral* 


7.12 
) 7.25 


8.19 

9.13* 


7.79 

8.24* 


8.42 

8.69 


9.04* 

8.69 


5.89* 
4 .66 


8.97 
8 .93 


8.56 

8.39 


17.8511* 


1963 Hal* 
1963 Feral* 


6.98 

7.12 


8.18 

8.19 


8.94* 

7.79 


8 .62 
8.42 


8 .12 
9.04* 


5.99 

5.89 


8.60 

8.97* 


8.55 

8.57 


15.1894* 


1966 Mil. 
1966 Feral* 


: 6.23 
1 7.25* 


8.45 

9.13* 


8.94* 

8.24 


8.35 

8.69 


8.31 

8.69* 


5.64* 

4.66 


9.19 

8.93 


8.90 

8.39 


21 .5756* 


1963 Total 
1966 Total 


7.05* 

6.73 

\ ", ' * 


8.19 

8.78* 


8.38 

8.59* 


8.52 

8.52 


8.57 

8.49 


5.94* 

5.16 


8.78 

9.06* 


8.56 

8.65 


14 .6901* 



^significant 5 percent level or beyond 



Personal values of femalea were less stable than those of males. 
Significant differences, in value profiles were found in four of the ten 
schools. In schools 2, 5* and 7, females tended to change from emergent** 
to traditlonal-yalue orientation (Table 14). The largest change was in 
school 2, where the mean traditional-value score for females increased from 
29 .29 to 35 .54 (Table 12A) . In school 6 , the parochial school , there was 
a reduction in the mean traditional score--frcm 35.18 to 33.53. Changes 
in subscale scores among the four schools showed significant increases 
in Puritan morality in two schools, with a decrease in the parochial school . 
TWo schools had significant increases in individualism and future- time 
orientation,^ While three of the four schools had increases on the work- 
success scale • A difference in emphasis in emergent- value subscores in the 
four schools show! a significant decrease in emphasis on sociability and 
hedonism in two schools . Three Schools had lower conformity scores. One 
school, the parochial school, had an increase in scores on moral relativism, 
whiii school 2 had a decrease on this scale. There was also a significant 
dei|Hs|sc or ienta tion in schools 2 and 7 . : : / : 

-• .. : * $■ ,• f*j3 .<$••• . - w !•« •• •• « ?» •••«-♦ , * * . •• * . : .• «• •> • , \. , .. • 






Table 14 

Mean Value Scores for Females by School and Year 




Senior females differed significantly in the val M .e profile from 
freshman females (Table 13). Seniors had significantly higher scores on 
individualism and work success, while freshmen had significantly higher 

aiui conformity* , No differences could be demonstrated 



in the remaining four value scales . r - ?v _ .. ^ ; .... 

ifii? the four school s which had significant differences between 
freshiaan and pattern appears . Signi- 

ficant subscnie differnncaa ^ .increases in traditional values and 
decreases in emergent values, which is further confirmed by an Increase in 
mean traditional scores for females from 31.53 in 1963 to 33.32 in 1966;. 



average emargentscores 




32.47 in 1963 



to 30.68 in 1966 






